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operation) is much simplified and also rendered painless. Besides, 
there is the advantage of bringing about a change in the political, 
economic, and religious life of society without altering it. 

Whatever doubt there may exist in the reader's mind with respect 
to the practical risks and responsibilities involved in the co-operative 
system is set at rest by a ready reference to America, " which has 
experimented on a larger scale with co-operation — political, economic, 
and religious — than any other continent," and which " may well 
assert steadily and insistently that this is the more hopeful path" 
(pages 51-52). Doubtless the co-operation in the several fields re- 
ferred to in America is the conceptual transfiguration of the 
" healthy " competition in those fields under the magic sway of the 
" invisible hand." 

Leon Ardzrooni. 

Columbia University. 

The Arbitral Determination of Railway Wages. By J. NOBLE 
Stockett, Jr. New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. — 
xxv, 198 pp. 

Notwithstanding our continued material and mechanical progress, 
the peaceful methods of dealing with disputes between wage-earner 
and employer have scarcely advanced beyond the crude and primitive 
stage of conjecture and compromise. 

The present volume is an attempt on the part of the author, whose 
untimely death has cut short a promising career, to place arbitration 
as applied to railway wage disputes on a more secure basis. In com- 
mon practice the method has been based on compromise rather than 
on any definite judicial principle with a view to determining the 
merits of the question under controversy. It is urged that on this 
account " the possibilities of arbitration have not been realized . . . 
that this principle [of compromise] is almost invariably condemned ; 
and that this condemnation is justified by a consideration of the evil 
effects of compromise in arbitration proceedings " (page xix). 

In his endeavor to discover a scientific basis of procedure Mr. 
Stockett enters upon a painstaking and detailed examination of cases. 
The various principles which stand out in the course of the investi- 
gation are found to be standardization, the living wage, the in- 
creased cost of living, and increased productive efficiency. 

It is justly pointed out that a standard rate of wages to railway 
employes, whether it be applicable to the single system, the district, 
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or the entire railway industry, fails to take account of differences in 
employment conditions in the several divisions. Any unequal dis- 
tribution of responsibility, however, is largely a matter of accident, 
and it is the neutralization of accidental advantages or disadvantages 
for which organized labor is constantly striving, and on account of 
which the standard rate is demanded. To argue for a rate of pay- 
ment which takes account of differences in requirements and respon- 
sibilities of employment is therefore to argue for a wage determina- 
tion which is no less a matter of arbitrary chance than is a standard 
rate irrespective of conditions of work. 

The difficulties in the way of determining or defining the living 
wage are clearly recognized by Mr. Stockett, but, for all that, as a 
principle it is found quite indispensable (page 70). The inference 
from the general discussion of this point seems to be that the living 
wage in the case of unskilled laborers is one and the same with the 
minimum of subsistence. The wages of the skilled group are cal- 
culated on the basis of this minimum, an additional increment of 
wages being allowed them because of the " increased labor, risk and 
responsibility " involved in their work of this class. Presumably the 
skilled workers, then, are to get something more than a living wage. 

The principle of the increased cost of living follows in logical 
sequence. There can be no discrepancy between the level of prices 
and the Tate of wages ; but in the course of the argument it develops 
that something more than mere maintenance of the standard of life is 
intended by the requirement of a close correspondence between prices 
and wages. What is desired is to advance and improve the standard 
of life of the worker. Consequently a correspondence between prices 
and wages is not to be tolerated in case of a fall in the general price 
level (page 179). The inconsistency of this position is defended on 
the ground of social expediency and also because of the common 
feeling of resentment on the part of laborers against reduction of 
wages on the plea of lowered cost of living. It seems, therefore, that 
other considerations than those which might lend themselves to scien- 
tific precision must be taken into account. 

Lastly, it is urged that wage awards should be based on increased 
productive efficiency. The main problem, of course, in the applica- 
tion of this standard has to do with the allotment and imputation of 
a share in the increased product to the various factors of production. 
The method employed as well as the conclusions reached on this 
point are what might be expected from the postulates and premises 
of the conventional productivity theory of distribution — that the 
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laborer gets what he produces and produces what he gets (pages 150 
et seq. ) . 

In spite of some of the difficulties here pointed out the book com- 
mends itself to the serious attention of all students who are inter- 
ested in establishing the method of arbitration on a foundation some- 
what more trustworthy than mere speculative adventure. In both 
the statement of the problem and the development of the argument 
the author has displayed unusual powers of analysis. The logical 
perplexities that may be met with here and there are not to be im- 
puted to lack of insight on his part. They are rather to be ascribed 
to the inadequacy of the instruments which have been selected to 
deal with the problem in hand. These perplexities are inherent in 
the use of such undefinable and uncertain economic categories as the 
living wage and productive efficiency. Arguments dealing with 
questions of distribution and based on these time-honored postulates 
can scarcely hope to advance much beyond the celebrated conclusion 
reached by Hudibras in his speculations on the problem of value. 

Leon Ardzrooni. 
Columbia University. 

Jewish Philanthropy. By Boris D. Bogen. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. — xvii, 391 pp. 

That the Jewish people take care of their own dependents is well 
known, but few indeed are those who know that before the Jews were 
•permitted to land on these shores they had to promise Governor Stuy- 
vesant that they would care for their own poor in such manner as to 
prevent them from becoming burdensome to the general community. 
The old promise need trouble no one any longer. In the words of 
Dr. Bogen " the Jews have become part and parcel of this coun- 
try ; they share its responsibilities with the citizenry and are entitled 
to the same privileges." 

According to Dr. Bogen, the first Jewish charitable endeavor in 
this country was the relief agency, which was usually intimately con- 
nected with the synagogue. Then followed the first Jewish philan- 
thropic institution, in the form of an orphanage, established in New 
York in 1832. The placing of Jewish orphans in non- Jewish insti- 
tutions meant their de-Judaization, and it was desired to retain these 
children in the fold. The need of the peculiar Jewish atmosphere, 
and the dietary laws of the Orthodox Jews, emphasized the necessity 
for creating institutions for the aged and the sick, while the handling 



